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The Two Imperial Nuclear Powers 


“Tt is man’s ineluctable fate to work on tasks which 
he cannot complete in his brief span of years, to accept 
responsibilities the true ends of which he cannot fulfill, 
and to build communities which cannot realize the per- 
fection of his visions,” Reinhold Niebuhr writes in his 
comprehensive book, The Structure of Nations and Em- 
tires (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1959. $5.00). 
The subtitle reads: “A Study of the Recurring Patterns 
and Problems of the Political Order in Relation to the 
Unique Problems of the Nuclear Age.” Dr. Niebuhr of 
Union Theological Seminary made the study, while on 
leave, at the Institute for Advanced Study, and by means 
of a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

“This study covers political life and thought.” the 
author explains, “particularly of western history, but is 
not meant to be primarily an historical study, which 
would be bevond the competence of the author. It is 
designed to describe the historical constants and variables 
in the dominion of nations and empires in order to put 
the struggle between two nations [the United States and 
the Soviet Union] both with power of imperial propor- 
tions, in its proper setting. Of these two nations the one 
tries desperately not to be an empire, while the other 
claims not to be, but is in fact a secular reincarnation of 
the classical quasi-universal empires which existed until 
the dawn of the modern day.” Dr. Niebuhr feels that 
historical perspective is especially needed now because 
“the novelties and striking historical emergents of a 
nuclear age threaten to obscure the lessons drawn from 
the constant factors in history, not only in our own nation 
hut in the whole of our generation.” 

The modern world, divided by two opposing alliances 
of nations, if thus considered after the historical survey. 
Dr, Niebuhr is critical of the “vague universalism of 
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liberal democracy.” He discerns a “utopian basis of Soviet 
power.” [le makes an appraisal of the concept of collec- 
tive security, so much discussed in many circles today. 
He quotes with approval Kenneth Thompson’s generaliza- 
tion: ‘ ‘Collective security has failed us, and has left 
us with problems it could never solve, and has preserved 
and increased the gap already existing between theory 
and practice. . .. While isolation has no theory, collective 
security gives us a philosophy so abstract and idealized 
as to provide little guidance in practice.’ ” 

While the two great powers confront one another in 
the cold war and the nuclear dilemma, “the United Na- 
tions is a necessary and useful instrument of foreign 
diplomacy in a global situation.” The U. N., however, 
“cannot of itself create world community.” And mutual 
fear “cannot be a force of cohesion and unity.” 


Is there then any hope? “The one remaining hope,” 
writes Dr. Niebuhr, “is that the recognition by both sides 
of being involved in the common fate of the nuclear 
dilemma may create the first strands of community which 
could be enlarged by various forms of mutuality.” 

With the bombs piled high on both sides, the two 
nations have apparently reached some sort of tentative 
agreement on the postponement of nuclear tests, some- 
thing that seemed unlikely only a year ago. Dr. Niebuhr 
takes a dim view of all negotiations on disarmament, 
however. He opposes “capitulation,” and thinks proposals 
for “limited war” are dubious. We thus must face the 
task of relaxing the cold war, “of sharing the world with 
a despotic system which we abhor and which decades of 
polemics have made the more abhorrent.” “We must 
come to terms with the possibilities of coexistence with 
this regime.” Dr. Niebuhr sees “some promise of gradual 
change in the despotic rigidity of the communist totalitari- 
anism.” Russian education may work in this direction. 

It would be foolish to expect the Soviet Union “to 
become a democratic system in the foreseeable future,” 
the author states. All that can be expected is that the 
Soviet system will, through the processes of history, 
assume dimensions like those of the traditional nations. 
Such a development might ease accommodation between 
the two great powers. Our present peril “will be lessened 
also, by mutualities of trade and culture which will in- 
crease as the revolutionary animus abates in Russia in 
the second and third generations of post-revolutionary 
leaders.” 

The fate of man, referred to in the first sentence of 
this review, is described as “incredible.” But just as 
incredible, and much more dangerous, are the “the utopias 
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of modern men, these heavens on earth.” And “the 
utopias include those which are implicit in many of the 
‘liberal’ views of history, as well as those which are 
explicit in communistic theory.” 


World Council on Nuclear Tests 


The Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches has issued a statement which reaffirmed its 
stand that abolition of war should be the real goal of all 
moves to limit nuclear tests. 

Endorsing a statement presented by the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs earlier at the annual 
meeting on the Island of Rhodes, August, 1959, the Com- 
mittee urged nations not to resume tests and called for 
treaties which ban all tests, “atmosphere, space, and 
underground.” 

“We affirm that no nation is justified in deciding on its 
own responsibility to conduct nuclear weapons tests when 
the people of other nations who have not given their 
consent may have to bear the consequences,” the policy- 
making body declared. 

“Therefore, we call on each nation contemplating tests 
to give full recognition to this moral responsibility as 
well as to consideration of national defense and inter- 
national security,” the statement said. 


“Science and Statecraft” 


“If there are to be effective and intimate relations 
between science and statecraft in an age of bigness, they 
must rest on one clear foundation ; they must rest on the 
possibility of preserving, in spite of bigness, the intimacy 
and human directness which we know in smaller societies, 
and of keeping open the possibility that men will cross 
from one realm into the other without losing both,” 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, director of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, said in an address on the title quoted 
above at the Weizmann Institute dinner in New York, 
December 2, 1958. 

These relations between science and statecraft must 
also “rest on a dedication to an open society, with all 
the prospects of disorder and all of the inevitable elec- 
ticism that that brings with it. Our every act must facili- 
tate communication in depth among us; our very act must 
preserve the integrity of communication, and embody a 
solicitude that men can tell one another the truth as they 
see it with all the effort, all the devotion which such telling 
takes. 

“Big societies can be tyrannies, or they can die of a 
strangulation of the intellect ; that is why we have for so 
long and often warned of the dangers of secrecy, which 
inhibits free and honest talk where it is most needed, 
which dries up the sources of wisdom that comes from 
the converse of men with one another... .” 

Have the habits, values, and virtues of science con- 
tributed to statecraft during the past few decades? Dr. 
Oppenheimer said: “I believe that they have, in a modest 
way. The works of science, as opposed to its spirit, have 
clearly pervaded all the great issues; they underlay the 
technology which made possible the recovery of Western 
Europe from the physical ravages and disorder of the 
second world war. ... They have raised the vision, and 
begun to contribute in various ways and with various 
sorrows and dangers, to the enrichment of the poor three- 
quarters of mankind, with hopes and doubts as to whether 
this can be done with a misery less than that which 


marked the enrichment of Europe... . They dominate 
the military aspects of the relations between the commy- 
nist and non-communist powers, and even beyond that 
the nature of this struggle for power, in almost all its 
manifestations ; and they provide that desperate incentive 
for the maintenance of peace and for the re-ordering of 
man’s political institutions, which is the hallmark of our 
time. But these are the works of science, not its style.” 

“The armaments now in our hands, and those of our 
antagonists, are of a fearful, hardly comprehensible dead- 
liness, and in some respects at least increasingly intract- 
able to control. War poses a more macabre threat than 
has faced man in his history.” 

“It is because we have understood the difficulty of 
reconciling the steadfastness which is the necessity of 
statecraft, with the open mindness which a changing, chal- 
lenging, difficult, complex world requires, that we would 
keep open to the greatest extent, and with care and love, 
the channels by which men can talk to one another and 
help one another to understand and to decide... . 

“This is the reason for government candor: that in 
coping with what could be the final acts of human history, 
we its citizens may know and think, suffer and act, and, 
as much as it is given to man, be free.” 


Science and Religion in the Communist World 


A person engaged in Christian work in a nation pres- 
ently under Communist rule has sent a letter to the 
United States commenting on public attitudes toward 
Russian scientific achievements and more specifically with 
respect to science in relation to the churches and religion. 
The following paragraphs are from that letter: 

“At that moment it is not a simple thing to see what 
direction the regime wants to take with the Church. It 
is obvious that they do not want a conflict with the 
Church, but it is also obvious that the regime is to the 
highest degree vexed that in spite of every success in 
the technical sphere the Church is still there, even among 
young people, in all the Communist countries. Now that 
those visible successes are there, the Church, too, ought 
to die off—and yet that is not happening. Consequently 
they are evincing a renewed concern for plainly atheistic 
propaganda, especially towards the youth. 

“They have beaten God at his own game because of 
the extraordinary achievement of the Sputnik; they have 
conquered space; atheism and materialism have won the 
victory. In this area of world politics they can abandon 
their inferiority complexes. Inwardly they feel uncertain 
toward the western world and toward their own people. 
Psychologically, then, they want to bring their population 
ultimately under the sway of this tremendous event, of 
this victory. The great atheistic congress in Russia is 
an evidence of this. 

“In all the people’s republics this is noticeable. The 
... Atheists’ Movement is making its appearance with a 
great deal of material, the youth publications devote much 
space in their columns to the senseless aspects of the 
gospel—alongside the evidence which natural science 
has furnished regarding the incorrectness of the gospel. 

“In a primitive manner the young people hear refuted 
a fundamentalistic, falsely understood explanation of the 
creation story—the ascension and Christ’s sitting on the 
right hand of God (‘the Sputnik has never come face to 
face with Jesus! The eighth day of creation has dawned 
—we can do what God can! We have beaten God our- 
selves, we have caught up with his omnipotence’). But 
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the same thing is demonstrated on a ‘scientific’ basis to 
secondary and university students: it says so in the Bible, 
so it can’t be true, therefore the gospel is nonsense and a 
fine fairy-tale for children. 


“The Church is thus being challenged to give a plain 
answer to what is so often wrongly understood in her 
midst and what is now producing confusion on all sides” 


“The Coming World Civilization” 


William Ernest Hocking inclines “to a moment of 
prophecy” in the book, The Coming World Civilization 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1958. $3.75). The 
work is a comprehensive one, making appraisals of his- 
tory (“a philosopher’s approach to history”), and also 
containing in the author’s words a “conspectus of my 
life's thinking to which an assortment of selves have con- 
tributed — printer’s devil, surveyor, builder, teacher, 
writer, painter, and now farmer.” 

“| wish to discern,” writes the Alford Professor Emer- 
itus at Harvard University, “what character our civiliza- 
tions, now unsteadily merging into a simple world civili- 
zation, are destined to take in the foreseeable future, as- 
suming that we have a foreseeable future. And what can 
be deciphered of the roles to be carried by state and 
church, our two institutional interpreters of total human 
nature... . Is there at the core of our present era of 
wrath and insecurity an impulse toward a humane order. 
measurably free from want and fear, in which church 
vs state or both might wither away ?” 

Professor Hocking thinks that one of the most 
prominent issues is “that of the significance of the secu- 
larization of modern life, the extrusion of religion, not 
wholly but from omnicompetence, in science, law and poli- 
tics, business, education, the fine arts.” 


“T shall regard that secularization as an advance having 
acertain necessity and therefore a degree of permanence. 
Appearing first in the western world, it took shape as a 
repudiation-in-extent of the claims of western religion 
over the major arts of life. Yet, as 1 read the event, it 
was less a rejection than a paradoxical offspring of Chris- 
tianity. And further, the partial de-Christianization of 
the West brought about by the various secular movements 
is destined to work out only to the net advantage of the 
West, but also to that of reconceived Christianity. While 
curing western arts of a dependent Christianism, it has 
helped to cure Christianity of a hampering westernism, 
revealing to each its latent universality, and stripping both 
for the severe labors of world functions lying before 
whatever is universal in art or science or law or religion, 
and whatever can become universal.” 

(The term, a “reconceived Christianity,” occurred also 
in the report of the Layman’s Inquiry, Rethinking Mis- 
sions, New York, 1932. Professor Hocking was chair- 
man of the Commission of Inquiry that made the re- 
ports. ) 

sut this “advance” of the secular “has brought a deep- 
seated malaise from which we now suffer.” Our majestic 
states are afflicted with “a strange powerlessness.” 


“Guides of interaction among universal religions” are 
stated, looking toward “maturity in religion.” “Newer 
vistas of thought and action” are declared by the philoso- 
pher-prophet. This will include “advance beyond empiri- 
cism.”” When a “stern and undeluded but life-affirming 
will prevails among a people, the state will recover those 
necessary powers . . . to educate.” and also carry on, in 
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Sir Winston Churchill’s words “ ‘creative and regenera- 
tive processes. .. .’” 


“Dynamic Pessimism” in New Nations 


The Congress for Cultural Freedom brought together 
40 persons from 22 nations at Rhodes in 1958. For eight 
days these persons discussed problems, sitting around a 
square table. Among the nations were persons from 
Burma, Vietnam, Egypt, India, Japan, France, Britain, 
and the United States. The Conference was multi-racial. 
It was a sort of a Bandung Conference “with the West 
included,” Raymond Aron writes in The New Leader, 
New York, November 17, 1958. 


The theme was “representative government and public 
liberties in the new states.” Apparently everybody wants 
represenative government and civil liberties. The now 
numerous military regimes are regarded as temporary 
expedients. Self-detemination is regarded as an absolute. 
Economic development was discussed with a high degree 
of unanimity at Rhodes. 


Louis Fisher thought the Soviet system “absurdly 
wasteful” and inferior to the mixed economies of various 
types. But Gunnar Myrdal asked the group “not to 
underestimate the hard facts of Russian economic prog- 
ress.” 


“T found no defeatism here,” Mr. Aron wrote about 
the Rhodes meeting. “The economists were hardheaded, 
the sociologists bitter, and the talkative intellectuals . . . 
were frank and critical Our mood was something | 
would call ‘dynamic pessimism.’ This almost seems to me 
to be cheering.” 


“VU. S. and Latin America’s Economy” 


\W. S. Woytinsky, a well-known economist, visited 15 
countries in Latin America, 1957-58, under the auspices 
of the State Department’s exchange of specialists pro- 
gram. He has written a systematic report, title above, 
for the Tamiment Institute and Library, 7 East 15th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. (1958. 25 cents). Dr. and Mrs. 
Woytinsky conducted seminars, round-table discussions, 
conferences, etc. They listened to criticisms of U. S. 
policy, and made criticisms of national policies in Latin 
America. The booklet by Dr. Woytinsky contains com- 
prehensive economic data on the nations to the south of 
the U. S. A., and on international trade. Many of the 
conclusions are summed up in the following paragraphs 
under the head of “Economics and Politics.” : 

“Economics in Latin America are permeated with pol- 
itics. Many people there consider politics as the most 
profitable business, and wealth as the title to political 
power. These notions, brought to Latin America by its 
former colonial masters, proved stronger than the armies 
routed by Bolivar and San Martin. The central issue in 
the contest between the democratic and dictatorial forms 
of government is the liberation of the continent from 
these ideas. Democratic governments may be strong or 
weak, competent or ignorant, honest or venal; dictators 
may be benevolent rulers or tyrants; but economic and 
social progress in this part of the world depends on elimi- 
nation of dictatorial regimes and their replacement by 
democratically elected responsible governments. 

“United States economic policy in Latin America must 
take the political climate in that area into account. Should 
it support local dictators in recompense for their firm 
stand against Communism and their benevolence toward 
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big business? Should it launch a crusade for democracy ? 
Or should it observe strict neutrality between the clashing 
forces ? 

“The first two lines of policy must be rejected because 
they would imply active interference of the United States 
in the internal affairs of Latin American countries. On 
the other hand, the United States cannot be completely 
neutral concerning an issue which directly affects the vital 
interests of the whole Western Hemisphere, There must 
be no ambiguity in the ideological attitude of the United 
States on the issue of democracy vs. dictatorship. Its 
solidarity with the forces of democracy and progress in 
Latin America must be clearly expressed, and not only 
in words but in deeds and, first of all, in the orientation 
of its economic policy. 

“The United States can neither exclude Latin American 
countries with dictatorial governments from commodity 
agreements nor award preferential tariffs to countries 
with democratic regimes. It should not withdraw its 
technical assistance from a country because of the change 
in its political regime, but it can give more generous 
economic aid to democratic countries as a means of 
strengthening them not only economically but also politi- 
cally. It can put particular emphasis on projects which 
strengthen inter-American ties, and contribute to the 
triumph of progressive, dynamic forces over those of 
reaction and stagnation. It must not use economic aid 
for molding the economy of other countries according to 
its own interests but it can use it as a means for helping 
the democratic nations of Latin America on the road to 


freedom and independence they have chosen for them- 
selves.” 


“The Satellites in Eastern Europe” 


Henry L. Roberts, professor of history, Columbia Uni- 
versity, served as special editor of a volume of The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
May 1958, on the general theme above (3937 Chestnut 
St:; Philadelphia 4, Pa. $2.00 a copy). Nineteen articles 
“deal with the vicissitudes of the 1950s, a period of 
mingled hope and despair for the hardpressed peoples of 
the area.” The volume is a sequel to one published in 
1950, Moscow's European Satellites. Poland and Hun- 
gary “have been singled out” for more thorough treat- 
ment than that given the other nations. 


Far East—Problem Area for Food 


The situation in the Far East with respect to food 
production in relation to population growth is described 
in the following terms in a review, The World Food Situ- 
ation—1959, published by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C.: 

“For the world as a whole, agricultural production has 
only kept pace with population growth during the last 
three years. The great problem area, especially for food, is 
the Far East, where per capita production (excluding 
Mainland China) remains six points under prewar. Since 
prewar, this area has changed from a net exporter of 
food grain of some three million metric tons annually to 
a net importer of nine million tons, and the deficit is 
growing. The long-range outlook is that this situation is 
not likely to improve for many years and may even worsen 
considerably. The principal reasons for this are rapid 
population growth, exhausted soils, largely illiterate farm 
populations, lack of well-organized extension services, and 


inability to finance the construction of facilities for fer- 
tilizer production fast enough to produce the fertilizers 
necessary to keep farm output in pace with population 
growth and consumption. 

“Many of the other less developed areas have similar 
problems in carrying out their agricultural expansion pro- 
grams. Considerable progress is to be expected with the 
spread of improved farming methods, but time will be 
required for technological improvements to gain the mo- 
mentum which has so greatly increased agricultural pro- 
duction in the industrialized countries during the past 
two decades.” 


International Court of Human Rights 


A Court of Human Rights to which an individual may 
bring a case against a state was established in Strasbourg, 
France, January, 1959, by the Council of Europe. The 
Council of Europe has as members 15 nations, of which 
14 (all except France) have ratified the European Con- 
vention of Human Rights, but of which only eight nations 
have agreed to recognize decisions by the new Court. 

Nations accepting jurisdiction are Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, West Germany, Iceland, Luxembourg, Ireland, 
and the Netherlands. Nations not recognizing jurisdiction 
are Britain, France, Greece, Italy, Norway, Sweden, and 
Turkey. 

A complaint of an individual involving loss of human 
rights must first be submitted to a commission, also estab- 
lished by the Council of Europe. Cases approved by the 
commission will be submitted to the Court. (The New 
York Times, January 22, 1959.) 


International Recreation Association 


The International Recreation Association, organized in 
1956, maintains an office at 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. One of its purposes is to provide, on a cooperative 
basis, urgently needed international recreation services 
with the partcipation and cooperation of recreation agen- 
cies in other countries. Recreation services by agencies 
to other countries may now come through an international 
voluntary clearing house, managed by an _ international 
board of directors. The Association endeavors to estab- 
lish central recreation service agencies on request and 
furnishes a medium whereby recreation authorities in 
many agencies may collaborate on common tasks. 

During a recent period ten competent professional and 
lay persons rendered varied assistance to people in many 
nations of the world under the Association’s auspices. 
They encouraged such activities as creative dramatics, lay 
leadership in recreation, nature education, music, folk 
dancing, and organization of central recreation services. 

Among those encouraging the launching of this inter- 
national organization was the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation which has functioned in the U. S. A. for over 
50 years. Lord Luke of Pavenham is chairman of the 
Soard of Directors, Thomas E. Rivers of the U. S. .\. 
is director general. 


The Question of Religion and Modern Warfare 


In this Service, May 31, 1958, appeared a group of 
reviews of statements published in the IVorld Alliance 
Newsletter, now Worldview, 170 East 64th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y., under our head, “Has Modern Warfare 
Made Traditional Ethics Obsolete?’ Those quoted at 
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that time were of the opinion that the nature of modern 
warfare being what it is, the concept of a just war was 
no longer tenable. 

IVorldview continued its discussion, and in December, 
1958, published the following under the title, “The Ques- 
tion of Religion” : 

“In a now famous dictum, which was part of a 1952 
Supreme Court decision, Justice William O. Douglas de- 
clared: ‘ We are a religious people.” Few Americans 
have quarreled with this; most of them, probably, view 
it as a simple statement of fact. 

“No nation in the modern world holds religion in more 
popular esteem than does the United States. In mid- 
twentieth century America, atheism and even agnosticism 
are unofficial bars to public office. Successful politicians 
keep their church membership in good order, and hold 
Sunday mornings open for public encounters with the 
Almighty. A people who officially separate Church and 
State have thus, unofficially, made ‘religion’ one of their 
most cherished folkways. 

“And this approval of religion in America extends from 
personal behavior to public policy. What is good for the 
individual, after all, must be good for the State. Many 
U.S. policy statements, therefore, carry religious implica- 
tions and are couched in moral terms. They suggest that 
‘we’ are on God’s side and that anyone who opposes us 
is allied with the forces of darkness. The relating of 
transcendent principles to particular strategems is thus 
made easy—a matter merely of sentiment and assertion. 

“All this has been criticized, widely and rightly, as 
dangerous self-deception in our people. The ‘religion’ that 
is popular among us tends to be a vague thing, an evasion 
of, rather than an encounter with, the hard realities of 
faith and modern society. Because the attempt to adjust 
the demands of the one with the necessities of the other 
can never be easy, and in an age like our own, when 
situations of power are more complex and more threaten- 
ing than ever before, the attempt must be heartbreaking. 


How Should a Religious People Act? 


“We have traditional and sound principles; we have, 
perhaps, a minimum of goodwill. How to make these 
relevant to the recalcitrant world with which we must 
deal is not the easy task our popular mythology suggests. 
It is a problem with which religious thinkers have only 
begun to deal. .\nd it cannot be solved by the statement— 
heard so often among religious groups—that we are a 
religious people and should act like one. In the jungle 
world of 1958, how, exactly, should a religious people 
act? How, indeed, can they act at all? 

“Tt was to raise such questions as these that IVorldview 
was founded twelve months ago, and it should surprise 
none of its readers that, after a year of publication, the 
journal has arrived at no answers. This magazine exists 
to explore the problems of religion and international life 
as they have arisen, in newly acute forms, today. It does 
not look for ready answers. It looks, rather, for intelligent 
concern. 

“Central to this concern is the question of morality and 
modern war. In no other area does the problem of reli- 
gion and international life arise more clearly or with such 
sharpness. And nowhere else is it more painful.” 


Is Traditional Teaching Relevant to Modern War? 


Worldview then goes on to print large portions of a 
paper by John Courtney Murray of Woodstock College 
read at the Catholic Association for International Peace, 
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on “Morality and Modern War,” calling it ‘‘an important, 
powerful statement of the tradition of the ‘just war.’” 

“The initial relevance of the traditional doctrine,” 
writes Father Murray, “today lies in its value of the 
solvent of false dilemmas.” The first of these is that of 
the two extreme positions of “a softly sentimental paci- 
fism and a cynically hard realism.” “Both of them are 
condemned by the traditional doctrines as false and per- 
nicious.”” The second false dilemma is that of indicating 
that “the choice . . . is between the desperate alternatives, 
either universal atomic death or complete surrender to 
communism.” 

“The Catholic mind,” asserts Father Murray, “schooled 
in the traditional doctrine of war and peace, rejects the 
dangerous fallacy involved in this casting up of desperate 
alternatives. Hidden beneath the fallacy is an abdication 
of the moral reason and a craven submission to some 
manner of technological or historical determinism.” 

The concluding paragraphs of Father Murray's paper, 
as published in ]Vorldview, are as follows: 

“In the light of the traditional doctrine and the no 
less necessary light of the facts of international life and 
technological development today, what are the right terms 
for argument on public policy? These are readily reached. 

“The doctrine asserts, in principle and in fact, that 
force is still the u/tima ratio in human affairs, and that 
its use in extreme circumstances may be morally obliga- 
tory ad repellandam injuriam. The facts assert that today 
this u/tima ratio takes the form of nuclear force. 

“The doctrine asserts that an unlimited use of nuclear 
force is immoral. The facts assert that nevertheless the 
use of nuclear force remains possible and may prove to 
be necessary, lest a free field be granted to brutal violence 
and lack of conscience. 

“The doctrine concludes that the use of nuclear force 
must be limited, the principle of limitation being the exig- 
encies of legitimate defense against injustice. Thus the 
terms of public debate are set in two words, ‘limited war.’ 
All other terms of argument are fanciful or fallicious. 

“T shall not attempt to construct the debate itself. But 
two points may be made. 

“First, there are those who say that the limitation of 
nuclear war, or any war, is today impossible, for a variety 
of reasons—technical, political, etc. In the face of this 
position, the traditional doctrine simply asserts again, 
‘the problem today is limited war.’ 

“But notice that the assertion is on a higher plane than 
that of sheer fact. It is a moral proposition, or better, a 
moral imperative. In other words, since nuclear war may 
be a necessity, it must be made a possibility. Its possibility 
must be created. 

“And the creation of its possibility requires a work of 
intelligence, and the development of manifold action, on a 
whole series of levels—political (foreign and domestic), 
diplomatic, military, technological, scientific, fiscal, etc., 
with the important inclusion of the levels of public opin- 
ion and popular education. To say that the possibility 
cannot be created by intelligence and energy, under the 
direction of a moral imperative, is to succumb to some 
sort of determinism in human affairs. 

“My second point is that the problem of limited war 
would seem to require solution in two stages. 

“One stage consists in the construction of a sort of 
‘model’ of the limited war. It is largely a problem in 
conceptual analysis. Its value consists in making clear the 
requirements of limited war in terms of policy on various 
levels. Notably it makes clear, for instance, that the limi- 
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tation of war becomes difficult or impossible if fiscal pol- 
icy assumes the primacy over military policy. 

“The second stage is even more difficult. It centers on 
a quaestio facti. The fact is that the international con- 
flict, in its ideological as in its power dimension, comes to 
concrete expression in certain localized situations, each 
of which has its own peculiarities. The question then is, 
where and under what circumstances is the eruption of 
violence possible or likely, and how is the limitation of 
the conflict to be effected in these circumstances? 

“The answer to this question is precisely what is meant 
by the formation of policy. Policy is the hand of reason 
set firmly upon events. Policy is what you do in this given 
situation. In the concreteness of policy therefore the as- 
sertion of the possibility of limited war is finally made, 
and made good. 

“Policy is the meeting-place of the world of power and 
the world of morality, in which there takes place the con- 
crete reconciliation of the duty of success that rests upon 
the statesman and the duty of justice that rests upon the 
civilized nation that he serves. 

“T am thus led to one final comment on the problem of 
war. It may be that the classical doctrine of war needs 
more theoretical elaboration in order to relate it more ef- 
fectively to the unique conflict that agitates the world to- 
day, in contrast with the older historical conflicts upon 
which the traditional doctrine sought to bear, and by 
which it in turn was shaped. 

“In any case, another work of the reflective intelligence 
is even more badly needed. T shall call it a politico-moral 
analysis of the divergent and particular conflict-situations 
that have arisen or are likely to arise in the international 
scene as problems in themselves and as manifestations of 
the underlying crisis of our times. It is in these particu- 
lar situations that war actually becomes a problem. It is 
the midst of their dense materiality that the quaestio inris 
finally rises. 

“To answer it is the function of the moralist, the pro- 
fessional or the citizen moralist. This answer will never 
be more than an act of prudence, a practical judgment 
informed by principle. But he can give no answer at all 
to the quacstio iuris until the quaesto facti has been an- 
swered. 

“From the point of view of the problem of war and 
morality the same need appears that has been described 
elsewhere in what concerns the more general problem of 
politics and morality. I mean the need of a far more vig- 
orous cultivation of politico-moral science.” 


“Examples of U. S. Technical Assistance” 


“Currently the United States is working directly with 
over 50 free nations and dependent territories on techni- 
cal cooperation programs involving almost 5,000 
U. S. technicians overseas,” it is stated in a booklet, Work- 
ing With People, subtitle quoted above, issued, 1959, by 
the International Cooperation Administration, Depart- 
ment of State Publication 6760, Economic Cooperation 
series 49, Washington 25, D. C. In the booklet numerous 
illustrations are given describing how the projects are 
carried on and what activities have resulted. Most of 
the information is now reprinted: 


Self-Help Construction Teams 


An American agricultural engineer and his Vietnam- 
ese counterpart have organized a number of rural com- 
munities into self-help construction teams that in two 


years have constructed more than 100 small dams and ir- 
rigation systems in several areas of Viet-Nam. In § 
tember of 1958 they enlisted 10,000 farm people in one 
of these self-help projects in which a two-mile irrigation 
canal, 11 feet deep and 23 feet wide, was dug by hand 
in less than 24 hours. The canal enables the farmers to 
irrigate 850 acres of two-crop rice land plus 120 acres of 
land for corn, beans, tobacco, and other crops. 


Conservation Demonstration, Chile 


An ICA-sponsored area development project had for its 
goal an increase in agricultural production. Fourteen 
farm tractors were used in six provinces to demonstrate 
soil and water conservation practices. These tractors have 
built farm ponds and catch hasins to provide water for 
more than 20,000 acres of hitherto unirrigated land. The 
operation, maintenance, amortization, fuel, grease, oil, 
and operators’ wage costs were charged on an hourly 
hasis to the farm owner who was benefiting. The value 
to Chile of increased production from this land is esti- 
mated by U. S. agricultural economists at $5,000,000. 


Libya Farm Income Increased 


An ICA agricultural technician in 1954 persuaded Ali 
Salim Ghenidi, an Arab farmer, to work his farm as a 
demonstration of what more efficient methods could do to 
raise rural standards of living. He was loaned the money 
to buy a steel walking plow and improved seeds. He was 
shown how to plant and irrigate his crops in rows instead 
of using the traditional broadcast seeding an‘ basin irri- 
gation method. He was also persuaded to abandon the 
practice of growing a single crop of barley in favor of 
more divirsified crops, including peanuts, potatoes, toma- 
toes, and corn. 


He dug new wells, cleaned out an old reservoir, and 
built a new one to increase his water supply. He was 
taught to prune his fruit trees and shown how to plant a 
fast-growing windbreak to protect his crops from the de- 
structive desert winds. 


In four years his average annual cash income has risen 
from about $50 to more than $500, and in the past three 
years many other farmers from miles around have copied 
his practices and added substantially to their income. 


Road Building in Turkey 


As a result of the mutual security road program in 
Turkey, total road mileage has increased from 9,000 miles 
to approximately 17,000 miles. One ICA-sponsored proj- 
ect is a national highway system, the development of 
which has made a substantial contribution to the Turkish 
economy. Another project is a farm-to-market system 
that connects with the national roads, thus opening the 
way for hundreds of villages, especially in eastern Tur- 
key, to participate in the country’s trade and national life. 
A total of 2,800 Turkish nationals received on-the-job. 
training, and more than 100 Turkish engineers and man- 
agement personnel were brought to the United States for 
training. 

Modernizing Liberia’s Agriculture 

Shortly before the United States established a mutual 
security program mission in Liberia, the Liberian Gov- 
ernment’s annual expenditure for agricultural equipment, 
salaries, and travel was very small. Today Liberia boasts 
a modern Department of Agriculture specializing in re- 
search, extension, forestry, fisheries, and farm credit. 
The Liberian extension service is unique in that it is de~ 
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signed for people who cannot read or write. Tribesmen 
have been trained as “clan aides” at agricultural substa- 
tions which serve as demonstration and nursery farms. 
Liberian agriculture is experiencing an evolution from 
the primitive to the modern. This is reflected in higher 
health and living standards. 


Quemoy Fishermen Learn Farming 


Five years ago the island of Quemoy was a sand and 
rock waste occupied by some 45,000 people engaged in 
fishing. A few families grew some beans and vegetables, 
but each year it was necessary to import 6,000 hogs and 
more than 20,000 tons of vegetables and other foods, 

An American-trained agricultural extension worker 
was sent to the island. Organizing the youth in 4-H Clubs 
he demonstrated the island’s agricultural potential. Soon 
the fishermen started to farm—on the days when fishing 
was not too good. They began raising hogs and poultry, 
growing windbreaks, developing irrigation channels—and 
planting crops. The Government on Taiwan (Formosa) 
loaned them money for farm equipment and fertilizers. 

Today on Quemoy there are more than 600 4-H Club 
members working on their agricultural projects and about 
2,000 adult farmers. Prior to the Chinese Communist 
attack on August 23, 1958, they were producing enough 
hogs, poultry, and vegetables so the civilian population of 
the island was self-sufficient in food production and there 
was even a surplus to sell to the army garrison. 


Cattle Breeding in Iran 


Seven years ago under the mutual security program a 
herd of Brown Swiss bulls was imported into Iran for 
breeding purposes. Since then, as a result of an ICA 
dairy-cattle insemination project, more than 100,000 na- 
tive cattle have been bred, and today 30,000 crossbred 
cows are producing three times as much milk as the na- 
tive cows in this country which has always before had a 
shortage of dairy products. Similarly, success has been 
achieved in breeding chickens from imported U. S. poul- 
try. 

These projects have improved the health and nutritional 
standards of the Iranian people by bettering the quality 
and increasing the quantity of milk, eggs, and meat. 


Community Development in Cambodia 


The first ICA community development worker to enter 
the town of Cheung Kreav in November of 1956 found 
the entire population of 392 families suffering from tra- 
choma and other contagious ailments spread by use of 
polluted river water. Only a few of the 1,345 inhabitants 
could read or write. 

A year later the villagers, with ICA technical help, 
had constructed more than seven miles of access roads, 
constructed a community center, put in 10 wells, dug pit 
privies, built 450 compost pits for fertilizer, planted 90 
vegetable gardens, organized a crop storage cooperative 
with 192 families as members, and started a marketing 
cooperative of 382 families. Inoculations resulted in bet- 
ter health. More than 120 adults were enrolled in a read- 
rid = Three handicraft industries had been estab- 
ished. 


Health Center in El Salvador 

ICA sanitarian Vernon R. Scott drove into the little 
city of Jiquilisco in May of 1957 at the suggestion of 
Dr. José Maria Ticas, regional health officer, who had 
teported the city’s need for advice on sanitation. Scott 
found garbage-littered streets teeming with millions of 
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flies—carriers of chronic intestinal and other diseases. 
His first action was to get a construction outfit to do- 
nate 50 old oil drums which were then placed about the 
town for garbage collection. .\ Community Betterment 
Committee that had just been organized to seek extension 
of electric power to the town offered its services, and in 
a few weeks the entire city had been cleaned up. Then 
at Scott’s suggestion a mass meeting was called, and in 
four hours donations of $6,000 worth in labor and ma- 
terials were obtained to build a health center. 


The Community sponsored dances, socials, and sport- 
ing events to raise more funds; and men, women and 
children contributed their labor. In less than a year a 
modern community health center had been completed. In 
addition, the public market was modernized, a new church 
was started, a daily garbage pickup was established, and 
electric power was brought to the city. 


Small Industries in Philippines 


Increased industrial productivity, energetically pursued 
through a mutual security program project undertaken 
in more than 200 small and medium sized industrial plants 
in the Philippines, has resulted in foreign exchange sav- 
ings, or dollar earnings, of over $60 million a year. 


This IC A-sponsored project has provided for the people 
of the Philippines and neighboring countries a striking 
example of the technological progress which can be 
achieved in a free democratic economic system. 


Trade Schoo! in Libya 


In Benghazi ICA is helping to run a trade school that 
got its start just prior to Libyan independence while the 
British Army was still in the country. The British had 
gathered together a number of street urchins, mostly il- 
literate, and started teaching them carpentry, tin-smithing, 
and other trades. Since ICA joined in the sponsorship, 
providing instructors, equipment, and texts, attendance 
has risen to more than 300 boys and girls in the day 
school and over 100 others at night, and there is a long 
waiting list of youngsters seeking admission. The de- 
mand for those who have learned skills in this school is 
so great that thus far no student has graduated—before 
they can complete the three-year course they are lured 
into private jobs by offers of good pay. 


Protecting Ecuador's Bananas 


In 1954 Ecuador’s banana industry, which accounts for 
almost half of all Ecuadoran exports, was threatened by 
a serious disease called Sigatoka or Banana Leaf Spot. 
As the result of experimentation and tests carried out un- 
der the U. S. technical cooperation program, there was 
developed a chemical formula for a new spray that con- 
trols the disease at a fraction of the cost of the old spray. 
Five gallons of the new spray will do the work of 500 
gallons of the old. 

During 1957 less than 3,000 acres of bananas were 
sprayed for Sigatoka control—and one-third of these were 
for research and demonstration projects. By March 1958, 
as word of the improved formula spread, an estimated 
60,000 or more acres were being treated with the new 
chemical spray. 

This ICA - sponsored project benefits particularly the 
small farmer, who is now able to grow disease-free crops 
and make a profit instead of incurring a loss. Of all the 
results of cooperation between Ecuador and the United 
States, a thriving banana industry is the most important 
to the farmers of Ecuador and to the U. S. consumer. 
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Training Ethiopian Mechanics 

Until recently, few Ethiopian youngsters had had any 
opportunity to work with the machines and gadgets that 
every American boy takes for granted. In January, 1955 
a repair shop and storage center was set up on the out- 
skirts of Addis Ababa as a part of the ICA training pro- 
gram. Since then hundreds of Ethiopian boys have been 
trained to introduce modern machinery into the agricul- 
tural economy of the country. To date, trainees have 
learned how to repair and operate tractors, plows, disc 
harrows, grain secders, seed treaters, hay balers, mowing 
machines, hay racks, and cement mixers. F.qually impor- 
tant, they have learned to train other Ethiopian young 
men in these skills. In the shop they have learned forg- 
ing, acetylene welding, cutting, soldering, use of special 
tools, machine storage, and shed construction. 


Rural Reconstruction in Taiwan 


During the past eight years the Joint Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction on Taiwan, a committee sponsored 
by the mutual security program, has helped to finance 
more than 2,000 rural reconstruction projects ranging 
from health to crop improvement and water use control. 
Projects are undertaken only in response to the initiative 
of local groups. A significant indication of the results 
obtained is the fact that agricultural production on Tai- 
wan today is 40 per cent higher than it was in 1950 when 
the program was initiated. 


Training Indian Electricians 

“Tfot line” maintenance is one of the most important, 
delicate, and dangercus jobs handled by electric power 
linemen. It is dangerous because it means working on 
and repairing high tension lines without shutting off the 
power. It is extremely important because a shutdown of 
electricity for even a short time may result in a protracted 
interruption of industrial production. 

“Hot line” maintenance is a routine and commonplace 
job for American linemen who have the necessary train- 
ing and equipment. But until a few years ago it was some- 
thing entirely new to power company employes in India. 
At the request of the Indian Government an American 
technician and instructor was sent to Bangalore to help 
set up a school to teach the skill of “hot line” mainte- 
nance, A few weeks ago Indian Government officials 
and ICA representatives attended the first graduation 
ceremony. 


Fishermen’s Cooperatives 


In free Viet-Nam ICA has helped organize 44 fisher- 
men’s cooperatives with a membership of more than 7,000, 
mainly Christian refugees from Communist-held north 
Viet-Nam. Refugees were aided in self-help housing ac- 
tivities, supplied with cotton twine to make fish nets, and 
given materials to build boats. 


Although ICA was asked to help one large refugee 
group to buy 50 fishing boats, the refugees insisted they 
could get more boats for the money through a do-it-your- 
self project. They sawed their own timber, bent keels and 
ribs over charcoal fires, and even made their own nails 
and calking materials as well as sails. They wound up 
building 143 very good, seaworthy fishing boats in four 
months for less than the cost of the proposed purchase 
of 50 boats. 


Visual Instruction in Pakistan 


The success of a diesel locomotive training center in 
Pakistan, established with assistance from the U. S. mu- 


tual security program, proves that a picture is worth a 
thousand words. Since many of the trainees could neither 
read or write English, and since many languages and dia- 
lects are spoken in Pakistan, about 80 per cent of the 
instruction at the center is visual, carried on with the aid 
of moving pictures, colored slides, and charts. Equipped 
to train about 90 men every 10 weeks, the center provides 
trained personnel for the diesel locomotives used on the 
Pakistani railways. 

New Doctors in Indonesia 


Raising the standard of living of a newly developing 
nation involves more than just increasing food supplies. 
It includes improvements in health and education as well. 
In 1949, at the time Indonesia became independent, the 
country had only one doctor for each 100,000 of her 80 
million people. In addition, facilities for training person- 
nel had been wiped out by war. 

The medical school at Djakarta Jacked the faculty to 
give the six years of modern training that Indonesia 
wanted for her new doctors and surgeons. Ilelp was re- 
quested from ICA, and in 1954 six American doctors 
were obtained through a contract with the University of 
California. Two of them already spoke Indonesian—the 
other four soon learned the language. 

The school now has 950 students and is graduating 140 
doctors a vear. Six other medical schools have been es- 
tablished in which young American-trained Indonesians 
will pass on their newly acquired knowledge of modern 
medicine. 

Self-Help Housing in Chile 

In one of the most effective accomplishments of tech- 
nical cooperation in the field of housing, the United 
States has helped the Chilean Government establish an 
“aided self-help housing program” in a Santiago slum. 
Four additional self-help housing projects, totaling 2,000 
new homes, have also been initiated. 

When the program was started in Chile, many had 
doubts that unskilled people could do the work needed to 
build homes of concrete block construction. One night a 
Chilean official went out to inspect the job—work on the 
homes was done after regular working hours, often by 
floodlight. Here was a man using a trowel and doing 
beautiful work. The official said to him, 

“You must be a mason.” 

“No, sir,” replied the worker, “I’m a tailor.” 

The official remarked, “But this is very good work.” 

“Sefior, it’s my own home I’m building,” explained the 
worker. 


Processing Coffee in Ethiopia 

The market value of some Ethiopian coffee has been 
substantially increased as a result of a new processing 
system introduced under the U. S. mutual security pro- 
gram. 

The flavor and quality of Ethiopian coffee beans, called 
cherries, are improved if the beans can be processed the 
same day they are picked from the bushes. Under a sys- 
tem introduced by an ICA agricultural technician, many 
processing units are located near the coffee growing 
areas rather than having the cherries brought to one large 
central plant. While a central plant costs about $30,000, 
ten work units cost only about $3,000 and can process a 
combined volume equal to the capacity of a central plant. 

During the last harvest season 15,000 quintals (one 
quintal==220.46 Ibs.) of coffee were processed under this 
new system. It sold for $14.40 to $52.80 more per quin- 
tal than coffee processed by the old methods. 
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